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greatly excelled the English, with the result
that the bulk of native cloths was sent to Hol-
land to be dyed. It was a national humiliation
that this should be, and in 1608 James was in-
duced to adopt the strong measure of prohibit-
ing the sending abroad of undyed cloths; at
the same time creating a monopoly for his own
advantage by granting to Alderman Cockayne
the sole right of dyeing and dressing all woollen
cloths. Doubtless Cockayne imagined he would
make a speedy fortune by this compact; but
both he and the King had miscalculated the
effect of this sudden reversal of commercial
policy. Protection begat retaliation. Holland
and Germany refused to allow English cloths
to enter their ports, and the woollen manu-
facture in England immediately declined.
Cockayne's method of dyeing and dressing was
very inferior, and partly on that account, and
partly because of the advance in price brought
about by Protection, the home demand grew
less and less. There was now a great outcry
on the part of the manufacturers and weavers.
Trade was being strangled. So serious was the
discontent that the prohibition was partly
withdrawn, and in 1615, " for quieting the
people/' Cockayne's monopoly was annulled
altogether, and general exportation was re-
sumed. But, short a time as the restriction
had lasted, it had wrought great harm to trade,
and for some years afterwards the woollen
manufactures remained in a condition of de-
pression.

So depressed had the trade become in 1622
that a commission was appointed to inquire